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THE VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE AND THE STAMP ACT. 1 
Communicated by E. J. Miller, Chico, California. 

In March, 1764, the English Parliament passed resolutions 
expressing its intention to impose a stamp tax on the colonies. 
When this news reached America it caused much comment and 
discussion. Yet the nature of this discussion was such that the 
royal officials generally thought the stamp act, if finally passed, 
would go into operation without much opposition. Doubtless 
this would have been the case had not there occurred some things 
out of the ordinary to arouse the colonists to a full sense of 
the meaning of the proposal and to incite them to violent opposi- 
tion to the measure. Those extraordinary events occurred in the 
Virginia House of Burgesses, and centered about the rise of a 
new leader, Patrick Henry. It is the purpose of this paper to 
give an account of those events and to show how the spirit of 
the Virginians helped to arouse in all the colonies a spirit of oppo- 
sition to Great Britain. 

News of the proposed act reached Virginia early in the 
summer of 1764. The Assembly was not then in session, and 
did not come together till October 30th of that year. Mean- 
while, however, the Committee of Correspondence, 1 in June and 
July, recorded itself as much alarmed at the proposed stamp 
and other taxes on the colonies. Montague, the agent in Eng- 
land, was ordered to oppose the proposal with all his influence, 
as far as he might venture, to insist on the injustice of taxing 
the internal trade of the colony without its consent. 2 He was 
also directed to secure and send to Virginia copies of the Vir- 
ginia charters to be kept among the records. The letter of July 
28/ expressed much concern over the attempt of Parliament to 



1 This subject was discussed by the Editor in an article published in 
Quarterly, XVII., 146 (January, 1910). 

2 Virginia Magazine of History, XII., 6, Records of Com. of Cor- 
spondence. 

3 Ibid., 8-14, Records of Com. of Correspondence. 
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tax the colonists. The following quotation shows the attitude 
of the committee: 

"The Proposal to lay a stamp Duty upon Paper & Leather 
is truly alarming; should it take Place, the immediate effects of 
an additional, heavy burthen imposed upon a People already 
laden with Debts, contracted chiefly in Defense of the Common 
Cause & necessarily to continue by express Stipulation for a 
number of years to come, will be severely felt by us & our Chil- 
dren; hut what makes the approaching storm appear still more 
gloomy & dismal is, that, if it should be suffer'd to break upon 
our Heads, not only we & our Children, but our latest Posterity 
may & will probably be involved in its fatal Consequences. It 
may, perhaps, be thought presumptious in us to attempt or even 
to desire any Thing which may look like a restraint upon the 
controlling Power of Parliament; We only wish that our just 
Liberties & Privileges as free born British Subjects were once 
properly defin'd & we think that we may venture to say that 
the People of Virginia, however they may have been misrepre- 
sented, would never entertain the most distant Inclination to 
transgress their just Limits. That no Subjects of the King of 
great Britain can be justly made subservient ("subject" erased) 
to Laws without their personal Consent, or their Consent by their 
representatives we take to be the most vital Principle of the 
British Constitution; it can not be denyed that the Parliament 
has from Time to Time, where the Trade of the Colonies with 
other Parts was likely to interfere with that of the Mother 
Country, made such Laws as were thought sufficient to restrain 
such Trade to what was judg'd its proper Channel, neither can 
it be denied that, the Parliament, out of the same Plenitude of 
its Power, has gone a little step farther & imposed some Duties 
upon our Exports ; but to fix a Tax upon such Part of our Trade 
& concerns as are merely internal, appears to us to be taking a 
long & hasty stride & we believe may truly be said to be of the 
first importance." 

They go on to say they desire not to be rude, but to use 
every legitimate means to prevent this action of Parliament 
and they think, in the light of what the colonists have just done 
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in the war, it is not what they ought to expect. The agent is 
urged to oppose the plan with all his power and to get other 
agents to work with him. 

Before sending this letter, another, dated April nth, was 
received from Montague, and this caused the following post- 
script to be written: 

"Every Mention of the parliam'ts Intention to lay an Inland 
Duty upon us gives us fresh Apprehension of the fatal Con- 
sequences that may arise to Posterity from such a precedent; 
but we doubt not that the Wisdom of a British parliam' will 
lead them to distinguish between a Power and Right to do an 
act. No man can say but that they have a power to declare that 
his Majesty may raise Money upon the people of England by 
Proclamation, but no man surely dare be such an Enemy to his 
Country as to say that they have a Right to do this. We con- 
ceive that no Man or Body of Men, however invested with power, 
have a Right to do anything that is contrary to Reason & Jus- 
tice, or that can tend to the Destruction of the Constitution. 
These things we write to you with great Freedom and under the 
greatest Concern, but your Discretion will teach you to make a 
prudent use of them. 

"If a Sum of Money must be raised in the Colonies, why 
not in a constitutional Way? & if a reasonable apportion" 1 * be 
laid before the Legisl' of this Country, their past Compliance 
with his Majesty's several Requisitions during the late expen- 
sive War, leaves no room to doubt they will do every thing 'that 
can be reasonably expected of them." 

The governor sent to the Assembly the resolution of Parlia- 
ment to lay a stamp tax, probably on the first day of the session 
in October, 1764. The next day, November ist, the speaker laid 
before the Burgesses a letter concerning the tax on the sugar 
trade, which he had received the preceding July, from a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts. This 
letter was ordered to lie on the table, and on the 6th the letter 
and the communication from the governor were referred to the 
committee of the whole house. Letters to and from the agent were 
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already in the hands of that committee. November 14th the com- 
mittee reported resolutions directing that an address be presented 
to the King and memorials to the Lords and Commons, which reso- 
lutions were adopted, and a special committee 1 was appointed to 
prepare the drafts. November 30th this committee reported as 
directed, and the drafts were considered in the committee of the 
whole house and reported with amendments on December 14th 
and adopted. The authorship of the resolutions, and of the 
address and memorials, seems in doubt. The resolutions as 
amended and passed were in substance as follows : 2 

1. That an address be sent to the king asking his protection 
in their natural and civil rights, "Which Rights must be violated 
if Laws, respecting the internal Government, and Taxation of 
themselves, are imposed upon them by any other Power than 
that derived from their own Consent, by and with the Approba- 
tion of their Sovereign, or his Substitute," and stating that as 
a people they had been loyal and zealous in meeting the expenses 
of defense of America, and that they would be willing to meet 



1 This committee was Mr. Attorney (Peyton Randolph,), Rich. Hen. 
Lee, Landon Carter, Mr. Wythe, Edmund Pendleton, Benj. Harrison, Mr. 
Cary, Mr. Fleming, and later Mr. Bland. Jour, of Burg., 1764 (p. 257) ; 
in Appendix A to Wmi. Wirt's Life of Patrick Henry. Thomas Jefferson 
says Peyton Randolph wrote the address. W. W. Henry, in his Life of 
Patrick Henry, I., 61, says this address and the memorials were written 
by Rich. Hen. Lee. Wirt seems to think the memorial to Parliament was 
written by Pendleton or Bland. Jefferson says Wythe wrote the "Remon- 
strance" to the "Honorable the Knights, Citizens and Burgesses of Great 
Britain, in Parliament assembled." Wythe's colleagues on the committee 
hesitated to accept his first draft "as wearing the aspect of treason and 
smoothed its features to its present form." See Wm. Wirt's Life of Pat. 
Henry, Appendix A. The, committee of nine may have been a sub-com- 
mittee of the committee of the whole house. See also Virginia Magazine of 
History, IX., 368.^ [See Quarterly, XX., 185, 186, for a statement of this 
controversy. It also appears that Col. Landon Carter claimed the author- 
ship. — Editor.] 

2 Virginia Magazine of History, IX., 364-'8 ; Wm. Wirt's Life of Pat. 
Henry, Appendix A. These two documents do not agree in wording, 
though, to a large extent, they do in substance. They are meant to be 
one the resolutions for the memorial and the other the memorial itself. 
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their proportion of any necessary expense for the defense of 
America, "as far as the Circumstances of the People, already dis- 
tressed with Taxes, would admit of, provided it were left to 
themselves to raise it, by modes least grievous." 

2. That a memorial be sent to the House of Lords asking 
them as hereditary guardians of British liberty and property 
"not to suffer the People of this Colony to be enslaved or 
oppressed by Laws respecting their internal Polity, and Taxes 
imposed on them in a Manner that is unconstitutional." 

3. That a remonstrance be sent to the House of Commons 
"to assert, with decent Freedom, the Rights and Liberties of the 
People of this colony as British Subjects; to remonstrate that 
Laws for their internal Government, or Taxation, ought not to 
be imposed by any Power but what is delegated to their Repre- 
sentatives, chosen by themselves ;" and to suggest that England's 
proposed policy might force the Virginians to manufacture the 
things they now buy from England. 

4. That the Committee of Correspondence answer the letter 
from Massachusetts, assuring that colony that the Virginia 
Assembly is alive to the danger to the right of self-taxation, 
"and that the Assembly here will omit no Measure in their 
Power to prevent such essential Injury from being done to the 
Rights and Liberties of the People." 

Such were the resolutions which were the authority for, and 
the basis of the address, memorial, and remonstrance. 

The Committee of Correspondence sent these resolutions 
and documents to its agent and directed him to lay them before 
the respective divisions of the English government, and if the 
Commons should refuse to receive the remonstrance, he was 
directed to publish the substance of it and scatter it over the 
nation. 

Some further statement concerning the contents of these docu- 
ments themselves will give a better idea of how the colonists 
were arguing on their relations to the mother country. It will 
also help us to see their similarity to Patrick's Henry's famous 
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resolutions. The lines in italics are very similar to, and in some 
instances the words are the same, as Henry resolutions. 1 

As has been said the address asked for protection of colonial 
rights. The words were, "we entreat that your Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to protect your people of this colony in the 
enjoyment of their ancient and inestimable right of being gov- 
erned by such laws, respecting their internal polity and taxation, 
as are derived from their own consent, with the approbation of 
their Sovereign or his substitute; a right which, as men ana) 
descendants of Britons, they have ever quietly possessed, since, 
first, by royal permission and encouragement, they left the 
mother kingdom to extend its commerce and dominion." 

The memorial to the Lords said that as descendants of 
Britons they possessed the rights and privileges of Britons, and 
that they could not be deprived of these without injustice. 
"Your memorialists conceive it to be a fundamental principle 
of the British constitution, without which freedom can no where 
exist, that the people are not subject to any taxes but such as are 
laid on them by their own consent, or by those who are legally 
appointed to represent them: property must become too pre- 
carious for the genius of a free people, which can be taken from 
them at the will of others, who can not know what taxes such 
people can bear, or the easiest mode of raising them; and who 
are not under that restraint, which is the greatest security 
against a burdensome taxation, when the representatives them- 
selves must be affected by every tax imposed on the people. 

"Your memorialists are therefore led into an humble con- 
fidence, that your lordships will not think any reason sufficient 
to support such a power, in the British Parliament, where the 
colonies can not be represented; a power never before con- 
stitutionally assumed, and which if they have a right to exercise 
on any occasion, must necessarily establish this melancholy truth, 
that the inhabitants of the colonies are the slaves of Britons, 
from whom they are descended; and from whom they might 



1 Wm. Wirt's Life of Pat. Henry, Appendix A. The lines in italics 
are not italicized in_the original, but are marked to call attention to their 
similarity in wording to Henry's resolutions. 
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expect every indulgence that the obligations of interest and 
affection can entitle them to. 

"Your memorialists have been invested with the right of 
taxing their own people from the first establishment of a 'regular 
government in the colony, and requisitions have been constantly 
made to them by their sovereigns, on all occasions when the 
assistance of the colony was thought necessary to preserve the 
British interest in America; from whence they must conclude, 
they can not now be deprived of a right they have so long en- 
joyed, and which they have never forfeited." 

The memorial further stated that "the late war made a debt 
of nearly one-half million dollars; this with the Indian wars, the 
low price of tobacco, lack of specie, and the late restrictions upon 
the trade of the colonies, rendered the circumstances of the people 
extremely distressful, and which, if taxes are accumulated upon 
them, by the British Parliament, will make them truly deplorable." 

The memorial continued: "Your memorialists can not sug- 
gest to themselves any reason why they should not still be 
trusted with the property of their people, with whose abilities, 
and the least burthensome mode of taxing (with great deference 
to the superior wisdom of parliament), they must be best 
acquainted. 

"Your memorialists hope they shall not be suspected of being 
actuated on this occasion by any principles but those of the 
purest loyalty and affection, as they always endeavoured by their 
conduct to demonstrate, that they consider their connection with 
Great Britain, the seat of liberty, as their greatest happiness. 

"The duty they owe to themselves and their posterity, lays your 
memorialists under the necessity of endeavouring to establish 
their constitution, upon its proper foundation ; and they do most 
humbly pray your lordships to take this subject into your con- 
sideration with the attention that is due to 'the well-being of the 
colonies, on which the prosperity of Great Britain does, in a 
great measure, depend." 

The remonstrance referring to the fact that a proposition 
had been made in committee of the whole of Parliament of the 
preceding March that it might be proper to charge certain stamp 
duties in the colonies, said : 
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"The council and burgesses of Virginia, met in general 
assembly, judge it their indispensable duty, in a respectful man- 
ner, but with decent firmness, to remonstrate against such a 
measure; that at least a cession of those rights, which in their 
opinion must be infringed by that procedure, may not be 'inferred 
from their silence, at so important a crisis. 

"They conceive it is essential to British liberty, that laws, 
imposing taxes on the people, ought not to be made without 
the consent of representatives chosen by themselves, who, at 
the same time that they are acquainted with the circumstances 
of their constituents, sustain a portion of the burthen laid on 
them. The privileges inherent in the persons who discovered 
and' settled these regions, could not be renounced or forfeited by 
their removal hither, not as vagabonds or fugitives, but licensed 
and encouraged by their prince, and animated with a laudable 
desire of enlarging the British ' dominion, and extending its com- 
merce ; on the contrary, it was secured to them and their descend- 
ents, with all other rights and immunities of British Subjects, 
by a royal charter, which hath been invariably recognized and 
confirmed by his Majesty and his predecessors, in their com- 
missions to the several governors, granting a power, and pre- 
scribing a form of legislation; according to which, laws for the 
administration of justice, and for the welfare and good govern- 
ment of the colony, have been hitherto enacted by the governor, 
council, and general assembly; and to them, requisitions and 
applications for supplies have been directed by the crown." 

The remonstrance then cited several acts, passed in the thirty- 
second year of the reign of Charles II, by the General Assembly 
of Virginia, to raise revenue to support the Virginia government, 
which acts were prepared in England, but sent to Virginia for 
passage by the Assembly. The Assembly amended and passed 
the acts, and as the act of England was a recognition of the 
right of the Assembly, and of the Assembly only, to put taxes 
upon the people of Virginia, the remonstrants were not able to 
see by what right they could be deprived of that power, and be 
taxed by a Parliament in which they were not, and could not, 
constitutionally be represented. It continued: 
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"And if it were proper for the parliament to impose taxes 
on the colonies at all, which the remonstrants take leave to think 
would be inconsistent with the fundamental principles of the 
constitution, the exercise of that power, at this time, would be 
ruinous to Virginia, who exerted herself in the late war, it is 
feared beyond her strength, insomuch that to redeem the money 
granted for that exigence, her people are taxed for several years 
to come: this, with the larger expenses incurred for defending 
the frontiers against the restless Indians, who have infested her 
as much since the peace as before, is so grievous, that an in- 
crease of the burthen would be intolerable: especially as the 
people are very greatly distressed already from the scarcity of 
circulating cash amongst them, and from the little value of' 
their staple at the British markets." 

The document then proceeds to argue that such an act would 
be destructive of the interests of Great Britain, for since the 
trade of the colony was confined to England, and since so long 
as land was cheap, America must be agricultural, the trans- 
portation of agricultural products and exchange of them for 
English manufactures, would make prosperous English shipping 
and English merchants and manufactures, and if the colonists 
were reduced to extreme poverty by unfavorable legislation, they 
might be forced to manufacture for themselves and thus end this 
trade. The remonstrance concluded: 

"From these considerations, it is hoped that the honorable house 
of commons will not prosecute a measure which those who may 
suffer under it, can not but look upon as fitter for exiles driven 
from their native country, after ignominiously forfeiting her 
favors and protection, than for the posterity of Britons, who 
have at all times been forward to demonstrate all due reverence 
to the mother kingdom; and are so instrumental in promoting 
her glory and felicity; and that British patriots will never con- 
sent to the exercise of any anti-constitutional power which, even 
in this remote corner, may be dangerous in its example to the 
interiour parts of the British empire, and will certainly be detri- 
mental to its commerce." 

In spite of these protests and those of the other American 
colonies and agents, in March, 1765, the Parliament passed the 
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stamp act, to go into effect November ist, the same year. When 
the news reached America there was raised a mighty protest. 
The Virginia Burgesses, under the lead of Patrick Henry, took 
such action as to place that colony in the forefront of opposi- 
tion to England during the years immediately following. 

Mr. Henry had been elected tojfill a vacancy in the House 
caused by a resignation. He took his seat May 20, 1775, and 
within three days found himself taking a vigorous part in the 
proceedings of the Assembly. The House of Burgesses had up 
to that time been completely dominated by a powerful group of 
men, belonging for the most part, to the aristocracy, and living 
in the older and more settled portion of the colony. Mr. Henry 
came from the mountain frontier region and represented the 
people of that part of the province most remote from the sea- 
coast. He might also be said to have more nearly represented 
the common people of the lower counties than did their more 
aristocratic Burgesses. The first measure on which Mr. Henry 
took a decided stand was the question of establishing a public 
loan office, which it has been thought had for its chief purpose 
the relief of some of the aristocratic members from their finan- 
cial embarrassments, and especially the saving of the speaker and 
treasurer, who was a defaulter, from ruin. Mr. Henry surprised 
the old-time leaders by his vigorous denunciation of this scheme. 
Though it passed in the House, it failed in the Council. 1 The 
net result of Henry's stand was that he antagonized the old 
leaders and made himself the head of a group of Burgesses less 
aristocratic and more radical than the old leaders. 

From this time on Henry had a following in the House, and 
when the old leaders did not seem disposed to take further action 

l W. W. Henry, Life of P. Henry, 77-8. [The biographers of Mr. 
Henry have made too much of this incident of the Loan office. The strong- 
hold of the so-called aristocrats was the Council, and yet the Council 
turned the proposition down, after it had passed the House. The charge 
of corrupt intentions appears to have been an afterthought of William 
Wirt, and is not mentioned in any of the literature of the day. After the 
Speaker and Treasurer (Robinson) was dead, and his imputed defalcation 
exposed, the scheme of a Loan office was revived by Col. Richard Bland, 
and met exactly the same fate. The House approved it and the Council 
rejected it. See Quarterly, XX., p. 228. — Editor.] 
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against the stamp act, which now became a reality, Patrick 
Henry, exercising his new leadership, came to the front with his 
now famous resolutions. Before offering the resolutions he had 
shown them to George Johnston and John Fleming, Burgesses, 
who had promised to support him. George Johnston, supported by 
Patrick Henry, induced the Burgesses to go into committee of 
the wTiole house to consider the stamp act. 1 May 29th Henry 
offered before this committee his famous resolutions. He moved 
their adoption; Johnston seconded the motion, and after a long 
debate six resolutions were adopted in the committee. These 
resolutions Henry had drawn up "alone, unadvised, and unas- 
sisted, on a blank leaf of an old law book." 2 When the resolu- 
tions were reported to the house they were opposed most vigor- 
ously. However, five resolutions were adopted, but the fifth one 
was carried by only one majority. This was expunged the next 
day While Henry was absent. The old-time leaders opposed the 
resolutions on the ground that the action previously taken by the 
Burgesses in sending the address, memorial and remonstrance 
was equivalent, but milder and more conciliatory in form, and 
to that action they had not yet received an answer; therefore it 
was unwise, they said, to do anything further at that time. 
Henry replied that the tax was about to go into effect and they 
must act immediately. 

The six resolutions proposed in the committee of the whole 
were printed in some of the newspapers as the ones adopted by 
the house, and were so considered for a time, but in his will 
Patrick Henry gave five that seem to differ somewhat from the 
newspaper series, and he said these five were adopted. They 
included the one expunged from the records, and which, there- 
fore, does not appear in the Journal. Henry's resolutions were 
as follows: 

"Resolved, That the first adventurers and settlers of this his 
Majesty's colony and dominion brought with them, and trans- 



1 For account of this and adoption of the resolutions, s«e W. W. 
Henry, Life of P. Henry, I., 80, et seq.; Wm. Wirt's Life of Pat. Henry, 
76-7; Va. Mag. Hist., X., 8-12; Jour, of Burg., May, 1765, 358-360. 

2 W. W. Henry, Life of P. Henry, I., 81. 
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mitted to their posterity, and all other his Majesty's subjects 
since inhabiting in this his Majesty's said colony, all the privi- 
leges, franchises, and immunities that have at any time been held, 
enjoyed, and possessed by the people of Great Britain. 

"Resolved, That by two royal charters, granted by King 
James the first, the colonists aforesaid are declared entitled to 
all the privileges, liberties and immunities of denizens and 
natural-born subjects, to all intents and purpose as if they had 
been abiding and born within the realm of England. 

"Resolved, That the taxation of the people by themselves, or 
by persons chosen by themselves to represent them, who can 
only know what taxes the people are able to bear, and the easiest 
mode of raising them, and are equally affected by such taxes 
themselves, is the distinguishing characteristick of British free- 
dom, and without which the ancient Constitution cannot subsist. 

"Resolved, That his Majesty's liege people of this most 
ancient colony have uninterruptedly enjoyed the right of being 
thus governed by their own Assembly in the article of their 
taxes and internal police, and that the same hath never been for- 
feited or any other way given up, but hath been constantly recog- 
nized by the kings and people of Great Britain." 

In addition Patrick Henry gives the fifth, which was adopted 
but expunged next day, as follows : 

"Resolved, therefore, That the General Assembly of this 
colony have the only and sole exclusive right and power to lay 
taxes and impositions upon the inhabitants of this colony, and 
that every attempt to vest such power in any person or persons 
whatsover, other than the General Assembly aforesaid, has a 
manifest tendency to destroy British as well as American 
freedom." 

The resolutions as printed in newspapers and as probably 
reported by the committee of the whole were preceded by the 
following : 

"Whereas, The Honorable House of Commons, in England, 
have of late drawn into question how far the General Assembly 
of this colony hath power to enact laws for laying of taxes and 
imposing of duties payable by the people of this, his Majesty's 
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most ancient colony ; for settling and ascertaining the same to all 
future times, the House of Burgesses of this present General 
Assembly have come to the following resolves :" 

The first resolution was the same in Henry's and the news- 
paper copy, save in a few slight variations in wording and 
punctuation, which did not change the meaning. The differences 
might easily be due to a revision of the language. The same 
thing might be said of the second resolution, which though 
slightly different in wordings, had the same meaning in both 
sets of resolutions. The first and second resolutions of the 
house journal differed in wording slightly from both the others. 

The third one given by Henry (as above) does not appear in 
the newspaper form at all, but in modified form is the third 
resolution in the journal. 

The fourth of Henry's was essentially the same as the third 
of the newspaper, save Henry's had "uninterruptedly" before 
"enjoyed." The resolution sent by the committee of cor- 
respondence to the agent in England had "without interruption 
enjoyed." The printed journal agreed with this last on this 
point, but in another place shows a marked difference, as will be 
seen by comparing the following journal resolution with Henry's 
fourth resolution (see p. 244) : 

"Resolved, That his Majesty's liege People of this his most 
ancient and Loyal Colony, have without interruption enjoyed the 
inestimable Right of being governed by such laws, respecting 
their internal Polity and Taxation, as are derived from their 
own consent, with the approbation of their Sovereign, or his 
substitute ; and that the same hath never been forfeited or yielded 
up, but hath been constantly recognized by the Kings and People 
of Great Brittain." 

The lines in italics, for the most part, are not in Henry's 
resolution. 

Henry's fifth resolution does not appear in the journal, be- 
cause it passed by but one majority and was expunged on 
the day following its passage. However, this resolution does 
appear with important modifications in the newspaper report. 
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"Resolved, therefore, That the General Assembly of this 
colony, together with his Majesty or his substitutes, have in their 
representative capacity, the only exclusive right and power to 
lay taxes and imposts upon the inhabitants of this colony; and 
every attempt to vest such power in any other person or persons 
whatever than the General Assembly aforesaid, is illegal, uncon- 
stitutional, and unjust, and has a manifest tendency to destroy 
British as well as American liberty. 1 

The newspaper report had two additional resolutions, as 
follows : 

"Resolved, That his Majesty's liege people, the inhabitants of 
this colony, are not bound to yield obedience to any law or ordi- 
nance whatever, designed to impose any taxation whatsoever 
upon them, other than the laws or ordinances of the General 
Assembly aforesaid. 

"Resolved, That any person who shall, by speaking or writ- 
ing, assert or maintain that any person or persons, other than 
the General Assembly of this colony, have any right or power 
to impose or lay any taxation on the people here, shall be deemed 
an enemy to his Majesty's colony." 2 



1 Henry, Life, 91-2 ; Frothingham's Rise of Republic, 180. This is the 
resolution which was rescinded May 31. The italics are mine, save the 
first two words, and mark passages in the newspaper resolutions not in 
those of Henry. 

. 2 "Prior Documents" printed in London, 1777, as quoted by W. W. 
Henry, Life of P. Henry, 93, say these additional resolutions "were not 
passed but only drawn up by the committee," and Henry thinks that 
"means they were reported 'by the committee of the whole to the house." 
Mr. W. W. Henry does not seem to have noted the lack of agree- 
ment in the resolutions attributed to the committee of the wliole, and those 
recorded by his grandfather and in the Journal. He does note, p. 88, a 
difference in language, but does not note absence of 3rd in committee 
report. It seems in the debate in the burgesses there must have been some 
changes made. The journal states that some amendments were made 
(Henry, I., 85). 

The report of Governor Fauquier states (Henry, 89) that he under- 
stood the gentlemen had two more resolutions in their pockets, but did not 
produce them because of the difficulty of carrying the fifth (by one vote 
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But it is possible Henry had used some of the old memorial 
in framing his resolutions. As is said above, Henry's resolu- 
tions met with strong opposition from the old-time leaders, 
those same leaders that a few days before he had antagonized 
on the question of a public loan office. It was on this occasion, 
while debating the fifth resolution, that Henry made his famous 
reference to Caesar having had a Brutus and Charles I a Crom- 
well, etc., that caused the old leaders to cry treason. According 
to the report of the governor, there were but thirty-nine, out of 
one hundred and sixteen members present, and Henry's largest 
majority was a vote of seventeen to twenty-one, While the fifth 
resolution was carried by but a single vote. The great majority 
of the members had left for home, otherwise assuredly the fifth 
resolution would have received a larger vote. 

A careful examination of these resolutions will show the 
marked differences between those recorded by Henry and those 
of the newspaper report. Also some of the ideas, and even the 
phrases, appearing in the previous memorial are so nearly identi- 
cal with the third resolution as passed by the Burgesses, 1 though 
not given in the list reported by the committee of the whole 
(as published in the newspapers), that it seems plausible that 
the old conservative leaders may have revived, in form of an 
amendment, some of the old memorial of the preceding Novem- 
ber. They had argued that the memorial and remonstrance were 
as good as Henry's resolution, that they were more conciliatory 
in tone, and were yet unanswered, and that there was, therefore, 



only). These were probably the last two of the committee report. The 
governor also says on Friday, the 31st, there was an attempt to strike out 
all the resolution's, but was successful in striking out the 5th only. The 
representatives from the upper counties were the ones who supported 
Henry ; those from the older and wealthier portions generally opposed. 

John Marshall, in his Life of Washington, says the resolutions were 
all passed in the commitee, but! the last two were lost in the house ; E 1- 
mund Randolph makes the same statement in his History of Virginia. 

Gordon's History of American Revolution, both the London edition 
of 1788, I., 169-71, and the American edition, 1801, I., 1 17-18, have resolu- 
tions 3 and 4 worded differently from Patrick Henry. 

a See italics, pp. 238, 240. 
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no need for Henry's resolutions. They had formulated the old 
memorial and now secured some amendments to the resolution 
reported by the committee of the whole. This seems to be a 
possible explanation of the origin of the third resolution as 
recorded in the journal of the house and Henry's resolution 
though not found in the newspaper list. The assembly was dis- 
solved June 1st, the day after the expunging of the fifth resolu- 
tion. While there is nothing in the journal to indicate that the 
resolutions had anything to do with the dissolution, they cer- 
tainly did, as the governor gave this as the reason in his report 
to the Lords of Trade. 1 When we consider the sentiments 
expressed in these resolutions and the evident boldness of the 
action and speeches in adoption, it is clear that not concilation 
and compromise but surrender was demanded from the British 
government. Only a lack of ability to see and understand these 
actions can account for the blind and dogged persistence with 
which that government continued its policy of taxation, although 
it repealed the stamp act. Instead of healing the wounds they 
kept them in a constant state of irritation and added new injuries. 
The immediate result of the publication of Henry's resolu- 
tion was the arousing of the colonists everywhere to intense 
opposition, not only to the stamp act, but to taxation by Parlia- 
men in general. Because they are so familiar to readers of 
revolutionary history, the discussion of the widespread organiza- 
tion of opposition, the vigorous protests, the violence toward the 
stamp distributors, and the stamp act congress, which are all 
a part of the results of Virginia's action, need not be repeated 
here. It is sufficient to say that the adoption and the publica- 
tion of Henry's resolutions made tame submission to taxation 
by parliament impossible. Those resolutions centralized and 
organized a movement leading to the revolution. 



1 W. W. Henry, Life of P. Henry, 



